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m his thoughts, follows him with any vigilant precision
through his numerous refeiences to the Moral Sense, is
driven, if I mistake not, to say within himself, * 0 si sic
omma!' He never clears the 'independent quality of
goodness' which the instinct is appointed to discern, and
which it finds existing in various degrees: so that it re-
mains cognisable, i e. distinguishable from other qualities,
only by its relation to our moral sense, as 'that which we
approve,3 and in affirming that we approve it because it is
good, we say no more than that * we approve it because it
is agprovable? The nearest approach to any objective iden-
tification of this 'good'quality is in the frequent statement,
that what we approve is always * kind affectionf or good-will,
sometimes towards 'universal happiness,' at others towards
that of particular persons. This surely seems to *be suffi-
ciently provided for in the benevolent affection itself, unless
' approval' of it is to mean something more (as with Hut-
cheson it does not) than to have aesthetic pleasure in it;,
one who loves the happiness of others, ipso facto loves the
'good-will* which causes it; and there is no need of a
reduplicating instinct to repeat what the first has done. It
seems, indeed, plain that all clear difference disappeared, in
Hutcheson's feeling, between the affections towards others
and the Moral Sense: 'happiness in benevolence' is a
phrase used by him as a synonym for the 'Moral Sense*$'
and ' happiness in benevolence' is benevolence itself. And
so, after resolving, as we have seen, all virtue into bene-
volence, he identifies the Moral Sense with it, and reduces
the distinction between them to a verbal illusion. This,
no doubt, is partly due to his singular omission, from his
conception of virtue, of all human springs of action and
feeling that do not come under the head of affections
towards persons. The control of appetite and passion, the
exercise of courage and presence" of mind, the regard for
order and beauty, the search for truth, can by no means
be brought under the category of benevolences, yet are

1 Enquiry, II. p. 248.